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But when the poet, great-grandson of the gods, 

Sat down to sing and touched his golden lyre, 

There the cool grasses waved beneath green shadows, 
For trees came crowding where the poet sang... 


' — Ovid, Metamorphoses, Book X 
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What the Wise Men Say 


by Danny Vilmure 


There’s a sun, there’s a sun 

But it never shines 

It just hides from us all and leaves darkness behind 
And it never sets, and it never cries 

There’s a sun, there’s a sun 

But it never shines 

At least that’s what the wise men say 


There’s a God, there’s a God 

But he’s never there 

He’s just snoring and snoozing up in heaven somewhere 
And he never sweats so why should He care? 

There’s a God, there’s a God 

But he’s never there 

At least that’s what the wise men say 


There’s a reason, there’s a reason 

But we're sure it must be lost 

Because we’ve wondered and we’ve wandered and we’ve paid 
a heavy cost 

And still it isn’t near enough to erase our human fear 

There’s a reason, there’s a reason 

But we’re sure it must be lost 

At least that’s what the wise men say 


There’s a savior, a messiah 

But if he’s here he’s not on fire 

Because the world is sinking quickly and the earth is growing tired 
And Jesus couldn’t please us even if he could inspire 

There’s a savior, a messiah 

But if he’s here he’s not on fire 

At least that’s what the wise men say 


There’s a chance, there’s a chance 

For the world to start again 

But we doubt that there’s a chance with the world so full of sin 
So why bother to work harder? Why bother to rescind? 

There’s no chance, there’s no chance 

For the world to start again 

At least that’s what the wise men say 


But the wise men never understand 

The wise men never care 

They ask their own intriguing questions 
“Answer, God!” they bravely dare 

And they satisfy their questions 

Without the aid of any 

Then they tie the loose ends of the stars together 
And spin them like a penny 

And they wonder why the world’s confusing 
They wonder why men’s souls collide 

They wonder why so many lived 

And why so many died 

They wonder while they’re living 

And they wonder while they’re dying 

And they wonder why, though hard they tried, 
Never once were their spirits flying 
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Applause for Murder 


Javi Mulero 


“Superb,” thought Detective Simmons. 


He was a short man, middle-aged, who loved his 
pipe, dressed neatly, and unintentionally made peo- 
ple laugh at him. He certainly thought himself more 
clever than he really was. Tonight he sat in the fourth 
row, middle section, watching a performance of the 
new and currently most talked-about play. It had been 
a most tiring day. His desk had been flooded with hun- 
dreds of papers and documents concerning the latest 
cases of murder, kidnapping, blackmail—everything 
one could imagine that has to do with law-breaking 
and the bringing about of justice. ‘Tiringly interesting 
bit of business that has to be done,” he thought, justi- 
fying himself. His work was his challenge; personal 
satisfaction by using his brains was his primary goal. 
But besides being characteristically busy, today had 
been a day of rush, conferences, interviews, hollering 
at the beautiful, dumb secretary and—on top of it 
all—one of the hottest days in New York. Nothing 
better than a nice play to “escape,” but trash and 
mediocrity were the only things he could find in the 
newspaper ads. No comedies. His attention was at- 
tracted by one particular show—a mystery. Yes, he 
had heard of it. Opened last week. A thriller! 


“Oh, well,” he sighed, “perhaps not total escapism, 
but some amusement in my own specialty wouldn’t be 
bad.” And now, it certainly was pure enjoyment. A 
great evening. To his enjoyment was added the feeling 
of importance; in reality it was a pity that nobody 
knew who he was. 


It was the last scene; the acting had been first-rate. 
The leading lady and leading man, he had heard 
someone say, were married in real life. The man was 
understudying tonight, but he was perfect for the part. 
Simmons found it hard to figure out the play’s 
mystery. The woman was being blackmailed by the 
man, and they were discussing money. She was tall, 
pale, and quiet, just listening to him. A great actress. 
The audience sensed that behind that quiet mask, 
something was about to explode. But what? ... The 
actor turned his back to her. 


There was a sudden silence. Her hand had slowly 
opened a drawer, and, throwing her head back, she 
raised a dagger in her hand. A scream was heard in the 
theatre, and the man turned back toward her and, 
paralyzed, his eyes opened wide. The dagger sank in 
his chest. As he fell on his knees, he looked up to her 
in anguished disbelief — his eyes flooded, hers trium- 
phant. As he fell, the curtain came down. ‘‘How real!” 
Simmons joyously applauded. ‘‘What a_ per- 
formance!” 


Applause. Bravoes. The thrilled house had been 
brought down. ‘‘What a powerful performance,” 


thought Simmons. The applause rose to a deafening 
thunder when the curtain came up for curtain call, but 
the curtain suddenly came down again, allowing the 
audience a brief glimpse of the disturbed cast and the 
leading actor still lying on the floor. The now uncer- 
tain applause was interrupted by a voice coming from 
a speaker: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, please, re- 
main quiet and excuse us. There has 
been a most dreadful accident. We 
ask for your cooperation to quietly 
leave the theater now.” 


After another brief and nervous apology, the voice 
stopped. Simmons sat there, quietly. He didn’t pay 
much attention to the screams and ladies fainting. 


“Realism,” he reflected, “realism indeed .. .” 
== 


Backstage it was all confusion around the actor, 
who lay dead on the floor. Simmons coughed mod- 
estly to announce his appearance, while a couple of 
people looked at him in a who-the-hell-is-this-person 
manner. Two people that were desperately trying to 
revive the actor finally shook their heads and stood 
back. Simmons overheard some phrases here and 
there: ‘Somebody replaced the fake knife” .. . “Who 
could have done it?” .. . “Nobody would have done 
such a thing’... etc. He bent down, taking a handker- 
chief in his hand, and carefully extracted the knife 
from the body’s chest. He particularly noticed the 
fresh blood stains on the knife’s handle and blade. The 
leading actress sat on a sofa, shocked, looking straight 
ahead of her without seeming to notice anything. 
Another actress sat beside her, comforting her. After 
some hesitation, he went toward the first one. Some 
nervous man stared at him inquiringly, and the woman 
beside the actress raised her head attentively. 


“Mrs. Veronica Munson?” asked Simmons. 
“Yes?” said the feeble voice. 


She was a beautiful, tall woman. Despite her now 
apparent shock, one could tell that she was by nature 
a strong woman, sure of herself, not older than thirty- 
five. It was her powerful presence, accentuated by her 
beautiful green eyes and wavy blond hair, that at- 
tracted men on and off stage. She realized she was at- 
tractive and liked to be admired. Simmons, already 
taken by her, continued. 


“May —may | ask you a few questions, please?” 


She hesitated. Finally, she looked at him and smiled 
vaguely; she looked apologetically at the other 
woman, who shot a suspicious glance at Simmons, 
nodded, and walked away among the crowd of 
onlookers. 


He resumed. 


“It was your husband, the man you — the man who 
died, wasn’t he?” 


She nodded absently. 


“Mrs. Munson, do you have any idea who is respon- 
sible for this?” 


There was a pause. 


A Causeway Campfire 
by Jay Turner 


The night is chilled by an unforgiving wind, 
As a streamline trail of a campfire’s smoke 
Begins to unwind in a random trend. 

There is no need for bottle or for toast, 

As a lover becomes a destined coat. 

The moonlight’s sparkle upon the ocean 
Mirrors all of your thoughts of life afloat. 
Loving and touching is the potion 

To restore some warmth with its motion. 
Side by side with your feet entangled, 
Encourages togetherness which brings a singular notion. 
All passion and caring is untangled 

As all that matters is for you to remember 


All the night’s fond memories of that cool night in November. 
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Civilization 
by Mario Troncoso 


We are civilized humans 
intelligent indeed. 

We do experiments. 

It’s rats we need. 


We close their environment. 
We limit their food. 

In fighting to survive, 

they become very shrewd. 


The mothers, they die 

while giving birth. 

Their pups are left to be eaten 
by the rest of the Earth. 


The mothers who survive the horrible birth 
trample their pups, as if they were dirt. 
They have no sister, nor any brother; 

they are all so hungry they eat each other. 


We show this experiment 
for all to see 

how wretched our society 
could someday be. 


And we intelligent humans, 
watching them suffer in their need, 
will continue the experiment. 

How civilized indeed. 


Remembering War 
by Len Boston 


As war continues men will suffer strife. 

Their frightened comrades look on from afar, 
A soldier worries only for his life. 

It is not pleasant, it is bloody war, 

The vengeful, hateful, cold and bloody fight. 
Men die because of men just like themselves. 
And some will die during the peaceful night. 
When death is life and life is death, it’s hell. 
As he sits rocking he remembers hate. 

It’s painful at first, thoughts will flow freely. 
A man, once normal, lives to mutilate. 

Are they the ones who suffered or did he? 
As other lives go on, his is lost. 

We fight to win no matter what the cost. 


The Loon 


by Keith Holstead 


The piercing cry of the loon 
Breaks the stillness of the night. 
And the old frog sings clearly 
In the pond. 


The moon is high 

In the starry sky, 

As the loon cries out 
Once more. 


| am merely an element of that which exists, 

A tiny atom lost in the dark vastness of the universe. 
Yet | differ from the atom. 

| am the reason for my own existence. 

| control my own destiny. 

| think and have will. 


I live. 


Poem 
by Mark A. Burris 
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“Everybody knows,” she said. “You saw it yourself, 
didn’t you? .. . | took the knife and |— ” Suddenly she 
broke into tears. “It was my fault! | killed him. 
Everybody saw that—! stabbed him, | did it!” 


She had begun to scream hysterically, while vainly 
Simmons tried to calm her down. Just then, the other 
actress approached and sat with her, glancing at him 
distastefully. 


“Now look what you've done,” she said. 


The detective blushed and shrugged his shoulders. 
As he walked away, a man approached him. His hands 
betrayed his nervousness. He looked about thirty. 
Finally, his tremulous voice spoke. 


“Good evening, s—I mean, .. . well, my name is 
Leonard, and |. . . we are all so deeply distressed 
about the whole incident, that all this confusion and 
everything, it’s—well, of course, it is a matter of ex- 
citement and all that—who could have done it, I’d 
like to know; Mr. Jason Roca was a nice man and—” 


Simmons almost lost his patience. 
“Calm, calm down, please, and get to the point.” 
The man obeyed. 


“All right . . . |—wanted to tell you that | work 
backstage. It is my responsibility to make sure that all 
the props—you know, newspapers, cups of tea, . . . 
knives, etc. — are ready on the props table, 
backstage, at least forty-five minutes before each per- 
formance. No different tonight. The knife was there. 
But | didn’t know it was a real knife.” 


“What makes you think it could have been the real 
knife by then?” 


“Well—I mean, | mean | saw the knife in the—in 
the back of Mr. Roca a while ago, and it looked exact- 
ly like the fake one, the one whose plastic blade goes 
into the handle when forced against the person. | 
mean, if that was the real knife, what | saw on the 
props table, | wouldn’t have been able to tell, could 
ere 


“Where's the fake knife?” 


“That's just it, sir. It disappeared. We’ve been look- 
ing for it, we have, while you were talking to Mrs. 
Munson. Poor woman: she must be feeling bad. | don’t 
believe that she was in any way responsible for this. 
Somebody else must have done it; | can’t think of 
anyone but—well, the point is, Mr. Simmons, anyone 
will tell you that both knives look alike.” 


The detective thanked him, and the man left. 


“How odd, how very odd indeed,” said Simmons a’ 
la Poirot. 


He carried on for about twenty more minutes. After 
talking to almost a dozen more members of the cast 
and crew — who knew nothing more than he 
himself —his attention focused on a young member of 
the cast. Randy Diller, a tall, handsome man, who had 
three of the play’s actresses buzzing around him, was 
chatting over the incident. 


“Rather a good sport, the gentleman,” Simmons 
thought. ‘Better to leave them busy.” 


On the way home in the back seat of a cab, Sim- 
mons pondered with his obligatory pipe. Organization 
of thoughts and intelligence: that was the way he 
liked to face his responsibilities. Obviously someone 
took advantage of the leading actor’s absence and 
replaced the knife to kill his understudy: Mr. Jason 
Roca. But when? Why? He didn’t know. Who? 


“Il wonder...” he said to himself, his mind 
remembering something: 
“It was my fault... 1 killed him...” 
aeQ2s 


The door was opened by a middle-aged maid. Sim- 
mons thanked God, for it was really hot. 


“Come in, please,” she invited him reservedly. 
“Mrs, Munson is expecting you.” 


He followed her through a long hall into an enor- 
mous apartment; obviously it was affordable only by 
well-off people. She led him towards the living room, 
and left him there. It was an exquisitely furnished 
room with very expensive furniture. The majestic 
figure of Veronica Munson, in a white robe, cigarette 
in hand, sat on a sofa looking at him. Unnoticed by 
him, she smiled almost on the verge of laughter when 
she saw him. However, her goddess-like composure 
and deportment almost made Simmons forget that the 
knife in her hand had killed her husband the previous 
night. 

“Sit down, please,” she asked politely. 


He walked insecurely to a seat, and almost tripped 
over a bear-skin carpet. Good actress though she was, 
she found it hard to control her laughter, but laughed 
politely. Five minutes after blushing and explaining 


ie 


how much she had been bothered by the police during 
the morning, the real conversation started. 


“lam so sorry about my—conduct yesterday, Mr. 
Simmons. It was all a shock to me; | must have lost my 
head, with all those horrible things I said... ” 


“It’s all right,” he waved the matter away, “don’t 
worry. Now—it is just a matter of formality, what | am 
going to ask you, Mrs. Munson. What was the relation- 
ship like between you and your husband, especially 
recently?” 


“Oh, | quite understand,” she said immediately. 
“Well, sir, Jay and | have always been very close. 
Never a thought of infidelity between us. Just what 
you would call a perfect husband, and | fancy he 
rather thought the same about me. We loved each 
other very much; always very intimate... perhaps not 
so much during the last two weeks. He’d been rehears- 
ing for a new play every morning and afternoon. Why, 
he even agreed to understudy my play’s leading man 
just to be closer to me. But—yesterday he—went 
On: andnows....... 


“Do you think he committed suicide?” 
“What?” 


“1 mean, could he have replaced the knife himself 
for any reason whatsoever?” 


“Well, could, anybody could have. If you mean 
would he have done it—no, Mr. Simmons,” she con- 
cluded definitively. ‘Nothing was going wrong 
between us, or with his friends. He didn’t have a 
motive, I-| don’t think so. Frankly, | doubt it.’ 


There was a pause. 


“| understand,” he said, “that the knife was always 
backstage on top of the props table. You brought the 
dagger yourself, | remember, early in the play, and put 
it in the drawer. Later on, you took it out of there 
and—of course, you did what you were supposed to 
do.” 

“Yes?” she said uncertainly. 


“Did you notice anything strange about the 
knife—anything different then?” 


“No,” she finally said after a pause. 
Suddenly her eyes brightened. 


“But, of course! Between scenes anyone could have 
taken it and placed a real knife that looks exactly like 
the fake one, right? Isn’t—isn’t that what you're get- 
ting at?” 

Simmons smiled awkwardly and nodded. 

“Did you notice anything different about it during 
the last scene?” 


“No. | guess it must have weighed the same. At 
least it did look identical in shape, and — | wouldn’t 
have noticed anyway, would |?” 


“No, | suppose not,” he said, and stood up, adding, 
“If | need your help again, can | please count on you? 
1—1 understand—” 


“Why, Mr. Simmons,” she interrupted with friendly 
severity, “of course! | will, I’ll be at your service. 


Anything, as long as we get our hands on whoever—” 
she gulped, “whoever was responsible for Jay’s 
murder.” 


Simmons eyed her dubiously, and after an apology 
and a handshake, he left. 


“A remarkable woman,” he thought, ‘’as well as a 
good stage performer. She has a certain attractive per- 
sonality ... and beautiful! ...1 feel sorry for her...” 


He lit up his pipe and walked up the street towards 
his car. 
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His office door was opened by his secretary. 
“Mrs. Tate here to see you.” 


“Show her in,” his voice emerged from a bundle of 
office papers at the top of his desk. 


Mrs. Louisa Tate stood there in the doorway — the 
actress who had shot him the dirty glance the night 
before when he approached Mrs. Munson. She was ob- 
viously a bit over forty, but she worked on her ap- 
pearance; her presence might be undesirable to sensi- 
ble people, although she had decidedly lady-like man- 
ners. She was ushered in by the secretary, and sat ona 
chair. She took off her gloves, and just stared at Sim- 
mons until the secretary left. 


“I’m so sorry to bother you. | quite understand that 
sooner or later you would have made inquiries about 
everybody. But as | was not sure, | made up my mind 
and rushed down here.” 


“Why, I’m most grateful, Miss,” he said shooting a 
professionally suspicious glance at her. “Pray, explain 
yourself.” 


“Well, |—had to see you because .. . Mr. 
Simmons,” she suddenly interrupted herself, “if you 
had noticed anything going wrong with the relation- 
ship of two people—if it became apparent, for any 
reason, that they were not on good terms with one 
another, and — and suddenly one of them is 
murdered — wouldn’t you consider that a matter of 
utmost concern?” 


Simmons looked at her blankly. 
‘| gather you are referring to last night’s incident?” 
“We-ell ... ,” she uttered uncertainly. 


“But,” he scratched his head, “what do you mean 
by becoming apparent that—” 


“My dear sir,” she interrupted point-blank, “I sup- 
pose it is my duty to tell everything | know, right?” 


“Yes, yes. Now, please explain yourself.” 


“You see,” she said after a pause, “precisely two 
nights ago — the night before the night, | overheard a 
rather angry argument backstage after the night’s per- 
formance between Veronica and her husband, Mr. 
Jason Roca, who was visiting the set. It was a heated 
argument—it was not my intention to overhear, for | 
couldn’t anyway ... and in a moment of nervousness 
at being caught in the embarrassing act of ‘being 


there,’ | accidentally dropped part of the wine | was 
drinking at the time, near the props table. | rushed out 
of there as fast as | could. Mind you, | must say, 
however, that it didn’t surprise me much, that conver- 
sation; things lately have been kind of tense between 
them; anyone’ll tell you that ... But it was what hap- 
pened the following night — yesterday — after the stab- 
bing scene, when the curtain fell.” 


Simmons listened attentively, frowning. 


“It was just when the curtain fell and the audience 
started clapping that | — waiting in the wings for cur- 
tain call — overheard something that he said: “Why, 
honey, why? .. .” he said as he fell. Of course, | didn’t 
pay any attention to it until we all went out for curtain 
call — to find out that his death had been real... At 
that moment, the only thing | could think of was com- 
forting Veronica. With all the commotion and confu- 
sion, | never thought about what | heard until today 
while | was in my apartment thinking about the inci- 
dent. | just had to run down here to tell you all about 
ites 

The detective was confused; he did not know what 
to make of this. 


“You do not know what all this ‘funny’ thing be- 
tween them was all about?” 

“N-no.” 

“Is that all you have to tell me?” 

“Yes,” she stated. 

He just sat there for two minutes with his pipe, puff- 


ing out smoke; the actress had to take it all in, polite 
as she was. He finally stood up and thanked her. 


“Tl can’t thank you enough, Miss. You have — er 
—confused me a bit more than | was, but we must be 
getting somewhere. It’s truth that we need. Truth. 
That always does it. Truth. Truth always cancels out 
what did not happen. We - do not always realize 
_ where, but somewhere it does... ” 


After some more detectivistic philosophy and a few 
more questions, the woman left. 


Simmons scratched his head once more. 
“Pretty interesting business, this . . .”” 


He reached for something in his pocket, and walked 
out towards the police laboratories. 


=O 


The detective stopped the car late that afternoon in 
front of Mrs. Munson’s apartment. He entered the 
building and walked into the elevator. On the twelfth 
floor, he walked down a hallway and reached the door 
he wanted. A polite knock. A minute later, the door 
opened and the little head of the maid timidly jutted 
out. 


“Oh,” she exclaimed, “it’s you!” 
She added in a hurry: 
“Mrs. Munson is not here.”” 


Simmons slid his foot forward to prevent the door 
from closing. 


(continued on page 23) 


The Black 


by Peter Swarzenski 


Tomorrow, the free-bird 
Will begin to fly. 

Today, however, | project 
A plaintive call — a cry. 


The unforgiving Black 

Has destroyed all 

But my helpless sister. 

My homely nest; my tedious, 
Moiling parents; and of course 
My brother — my distant idol. 
All were put through a 

Cruel, tortuous Death. 


Now, only my sister, myself, 
And two broken eggshells 
Will receive the burden of 
Having to go through Life. 


If only that Black villain 
Had spared us, 

For a while at least, 

! could have learned to fly. 


| would have flown all lands, 
From my simple nest to Paris, 
From Atlanta to Birmingham, 

From the Chinese to the Reds. 


! would have cared for my prospective family 


As only a father can, 


Supplied them with a stable, firm abode, 


With food in plenty, and... 
— With Love—. 


But | never got that chance to fly. 


| can now feel the Black 


Swoop down and crush me and my sister, 


Hear him rejoice over us — 


the last remnants of such a noble family. 


If | only had had that chance, 
| swear | would have fulfilled 
My every promise. 


Now I am useless: dead, gone, lost. . . 


Just another Nothing. 


EI Mistico 


by Mark O’Connor 


El viejo busca por todos sus volumenes emplovados. 

EI tenfa que encontrar las palabras con las cuales 
dominar la voluntad de ellos. 

En el pasado era f4cil pero él era joven. 

Ahora él tiene que emplear mas y mas tiempo buscando 
los hechizos correctos para ganar sus batallas. 

Los jovenes son muy fuertes y tienen mucha inteligencia. 

Pero desde antes &/ era maestro. 

Ast él continuara su busqueda. 

Es que es muy diffcil ser abogado. 


Poem 
by Javi Mulero 


Les roses sont rouges 
Les violettes sont bleues. 
Si j’6tais a Baton Rouge, 
J’aurais deux... 


Oh! 

Je ne peux rien faire, 

Je ne suis pas inspiré 
Car je suis épuisé. 

J’‘ai besoin d’une excuse 
Pour ne pas écrire. 


Qu’est-ce que je vais dire? 

“\‘irai @ Toulouse?” 

Ah oui! Je sais ce que je vais dire... 
Ils diront: “Il dort!” 

Parce que je vais dire 

— Pour ne pas écrire — 

Que je suis mort. 


Un Hombre 
by José Rafols 


Hay un hombre que es muy bueno 

Que es para mi como mi dueno. 

Este hombre trabaja duro todo el dia 

Para poder traer comida para su familia. 
Esta familia es muy grande 

Pero el hombre nunca la deja pasar hambre. 
EI hombre es de un pais extranjero 

De donde se fue sin nada, casi encuero. 
Este hombre ha pasado mucho trabajo 
Pero para mi él ha progresado. 

Este hombre es mi padre 

El hombre que me cuida y que me quiere. 


by Peter Swarzenski 


A Poem 
by Matthew McGinn 


The word of the writer, the world sings its song 

On a black lacquer disk forty-five minutes long. 

The highs and the lows seem to leap from the platter. 
A head-set on... Nothing really matters. 


It Was All My Fault 


by Len Boston 


| awoke at the usual time and went down to 
breakfast. | kissed my wife good morning and sat 
down and ate. | was still drowsy as | plodded up the 
seemingly endless staircase once again and finished 
dressing. | must have been asleep for a couple of 
minutes, because | had gone from the upstairs 
bedroom to the car and found that | was driving to 
work. | made my way slowly through the morning 
rush-hour traffic and arrived at the office at last. | 
crowded into the elevator and pressed the button for 
approximately the 3,821st time, counted out the usual 
two minutes, and got off. 


Having sat down in my office, | opened the worn, 
black briefcase to remove the papers | had been work- 
ing on for two and one-half weeks. | hated to look 
down on the same thing again but, being very sen- 
sitive to the feelings of others, especially those in ter- 
rific fear of pain and death, | didn’t want to disappoint 
my employer. So, | painfully took up the papers and 
began where | had left off yesterday. 


Finally, the long day, which seemed more like three 
months, was over and the office was closed and 
locked. I got into my car just in time for the usual rush 
hour. | waited my allocated ten minutes to get out of 
my parking space and onto the street. Then | waited 
for the traffic to inch slowly westward. 


After an infinite amount of time had passed, | 
pulled into my driveway, abandoned the car, and took 
refuge in the house with my wife, though | knew it 
would only be thirteen hours before | would be exiled 
into that unending chaos my job demanded. 


After dinner | sat, my wife asleep on my lap, staring 
into a purposeless fire that | had built. | thought about 
the years that had been spent doing the same thing, 
repetitiously. Yet, my sensitivity about others kept me 
from leaving. All large cities have so much crime, 
murder, and suicide, but | couldn’t even stand to step 
on an ant without digging a small grave and crying 


over it. The thought of killing living things troubled 
me and caused me to forget about my anger; 
therefore, my concentration was broken and | quit 
thinking about making great changes in my life. 
Drowsiness began to possess me so | awakened my 
wife and we went upstairs to bed. 


The sun’s rays beaming on my face awakened me 
the next morning. | got out of bed, walked over to the 
window, and watched the city wake up. The thought 
that | would have to face that wild city in a short time 
haunted me. 


| went downstairs for breakfast, kissed my wife 
good morning, and sat down and ate. After finishing 
breakfast | went back upstairs to finish getting 
dressed. 


| came back downstairs, kissed my wife goodbye, 
and stepped outside. As | got into the car | knew that | 
would not be able to bear being trapped in that office 
on a day that glorified nature in a world that was 
usually all business. So, at the risk of disappointing 
my boss, | turned in the opposite direction from the 
one | normally traveled and headed out to the open, 
rural section of the city. 


| was looking forward to spending the whole day 
driving through the countryside, wandering through 
the fields, and enjoying the natural beauty that sur- 
rounded me. 


Suddenly, something darted out in front of my car 
and | knew that | would be unable to avoid hitting it. | 
slammed on the brakes and my car went into a wild 
spin that made my head spin wildly with it. | clutched 
the steering wheel with all my might and held on. It 
seemed that the spinning would never stop, and just 
when | felt that | couldn’t stand it any longer, the spin- 
ning slowly ceased. | reluctantly released my grip on 
the wheel and opened my eyes. My perpetual 
nightmare of actually taking a life was now a horrid 
reality. And it was all my fault! 


| slowly stepped out of the car, a sick feeling churn- 
ing in my stomach. | closed the door of my car and 
took two steps forward. Tears were streaming from 
my eyes as | scraped the remains of the grasshopper 
from my windshield, 


Mi Lobo 


by Mark O’Connor 


Este cuento es sobre mi maravilloso perro Kazan. Yo creo que Kazan 
tiene parte de lobo porque durante la luna Ilena é/ aulla y ladra. La raz6n 


. ed 


principal por la que creo que é/ es un lobo es que él ha atacado ganado aqui 
en el norte de Tampa. Después de una de sus aventuras de media noche 
nosotros lo tenemos que dejar dentro paratque los monteros de recompenza no 
lo puedan cojer. Le gritamos a é/ pero su respuesta fue que era su instinto de 
lobo. El es muy cabez6n, asfera indtil discutir con él. De vez en cuando se 
escapa por la manana y corre alrededor del vecindario Ilevandose niitos 


~ 


pequenos para su desayuno. Gritos de “lobo salvaje” se pueden oit por millas 


alrededor. 


Una vez yo traté de discutir con él su conducta terrible pero él 
- S : 
me saco un revolver y me rob6é mi carro. Cuando Ilam& a la sociedad protectora 
o a 
de animales se port6 como un perro normal y yo quedé como un tonto. 
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A Single Cry 


by Keith Holstead 


Night had fallen like a blanket on the mountain 
lands and an ivory moon had snared itself in the bed 
of ebony darkness. The snowdraped Icelandic land- 
scape shone bleak and jagged against the curtain of 
endless blackness that enwrapped the countryside. 


The hunter awoke with a start to the rhythmic flap- 
ping of a canvas strip that the quick November wind 
had wrestled away from its tether and was now blow- 
ing against the side of the tent. It was cold, damned 
cold, he thought — cold enough for good bear to be 
up and about. 


As he struggled in vain to light the portable gas 
cooking stove whose warmth would be so welcomed, 
a stream of thoughts coursed through his already 
burdened mind. She had said not to go, he thought. 
She had told him he was going too far — chasing a 
dream — for the hunter wanted to kill the largest bear 
alive. This bear was said to terrorize the mountains 
surrounding the Vatnaijokull Glacier in the 
southeastern corner of the island. According to local 
legend, this bear was in fact not alive at all, but a 
demoniac creature from days of old that harbored the 
spirit of Satan himself. This was, of course, 
unbelievable if not impossible to the hunter. This bear 
could be no different from any of the other unfor- 
tunate animals fallen prey to his guns. He scoffed at 
his wife’s and friend’s cautions. When he reached the 
village of Gokujuk — the last “civilization” he would 
see for weeks — he was treated with great ceremony 
by the natives. After several days’ visit, he had asked 
the chieftain (through use of an interpreter) if all of 
the legends did justice to the size of the bear, and if 
such a bear really existed. When the interpreter said 
the word for bear in the native language —bjorn—all 
became silent. Drums ceased, dancing stopped, and 
one could have heard the dew dropping from the 
leaves of the trees. At length, and even then 
lethargically, the reply came. “The Chief says that 
there can be no doubt about the existence of the bear, 
and that the bear is Death itself. It cannot be killed.” 


Undaunted by warnings and legends of the demon 
ice bear, he had left Gokujuk earlier that month and 
set out for the mountains. The hunter found himself 
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waist-deep in the coldest winter he had ever known, 
but his goal of killing a real trophy-bear was finally 
within reach — he would start hunting tonight. 


The hunter rose from his semiconscious slumber 
and redoubled his layers of clothing against the cold. 
With anxious hopes in his heart and a Winchester .458 
Magnum rifle strapped on his back, he set out into the 
folds of night’s black gown. The darkness grew even 
darker as he went, his only guide being his experi- 
enced sense of direction and the light of the pearly 
moon which seemed to illuminate an arrow-straight 
path for him to follow. He journeyed on in this fashion 
for some time, the wind at his back pushing him on- 
ward. He was the hunter now; all of his senses stood 
on edge as he looked and felt and listened for signs of 
the bear. 


After what seemed eons of fruitless search, his eyes 
registered a hint of motion in the snowbanks that 
seemingly sprang from nowhere and now blocked his 
path 400 yards ahead. His keen hunter’s vision made 
out the form of the back of the head of an extremely 
large animal somewhat eerie in appearance. Ap- 
prehension was absent from his thoughts as he gazed 
on at the trophy animal that until now existed only in 
his wildest fantasies. Here it was, before him, and all 
that he had to do was to take it. The hunter had never 
imagined that it all would be this easy. 


He raised the cannonlike weapon to his shoulder 
and fired, an easy shot for him. He fired a second shot, 
and as the great head reared to face him, fire glinted 
from the pair of eyes blazing red from their setting of 
snowy white fur. Struck by bolts of indescribable fear, 
the man turned to flee, but he would go no further. 
The huge mass of living death was upon him almost 
before he could move. The swipe of a tremendous 
paw, the gnash of fangs, the ripping of flesh from a 
body, a single cry, and the hunter had met his fate. 


And as the last breath fled the man’s body, there 
was nothing: just gore-stained snow, the mangled 
body of what once had been a man, the wind, the 
night, the moon, and the undying echo of a single cry. 
It was cold. 


Alone in the World 


by Jon Pannier 


It broke my heart to see the old woman get up 
every morning at six and break her back in the fields 
under the sun’s treacherous rays. 


My car had broken down so | walked to the nearest 
farmhouse. Was | ever relieved to see her answer the 
door. | was definitely expecting the worst; after all, | 
was in Hicksville, U.S.A. | could have gotten a hole 
put in my head just for being “in these parts” and 
wearing my city-slicking clothes. 


The old woman said she had no phone but she did 
offer to let me stay overnight so | could walk to a 
payphone in the morning. What did | have to lose? | 
was famished and tired, so why not? 


After a magnificent homemade supper we talked 
for hours. She told me that she lived alone in this huge 
farmhouse, and that she rarely got any visitors. | really 
couldn’t see why. The house was nice enough and the 
old lady was charming. There was something, though, 
that seemed very weird — she didn’t eat any supper. 
Simply enough, she explained that it was due to 
stomach problems she had been experiencing. It 
seemed pretty logical; the elderly always had 
gastrointestinal problems. 


Before turning in she offered me a sip of Scotch, 
which | took instantly. It would help me sleep. | 
always had problems sleeping in a strange bed. | guess 
that was a weird neurosis of mine. 


| lay back in bed smoking a cigarette thinking of the 
old woman. She was so kind, so eager to help a pass- 
ing stranger. It made me feel good to know that there 
were actually people in this world who did good 
deeds rather than the insufferable, perverted acts that 
you read about every day. God, save this old woman; 
she deserved her place in heaven. 


The next morning | ate a homey breakfast: eggs, 
sausage, jams, and coffee were all laid out waiting for 
my eager stomach. Nothing like a Southern breakfast! 
She apologized for not having a newspaper, but | 
assured her small face that it was fine. 


She told me that she had fixed my car, and that | 
wouldn’t need to walk two miles to a phone. She was a 
regular grease monkey, for when | started my car, it 
purred like a kitten. | drove off and promised my old 
friend that | would return. In the rear-view mirror | 
could see her cheery face smiling and her hands wav- 
ing frantically. | felt good knowing that | had given 
her a friend. 


About a week later, in the paper | saw an article 
about the woman. It seemed that she had been shot 
seventeen times by a man who, supposedly, was 
another weary traveller looking for a rest stop. The 
news jarred me for many reasons. Basically, | was 
shocked at the cruelty of the world: a poor woman 
who lived to help people was brutally murdered doing 
what she loved best. 


Applause for Murder, cont. from page 9. 


“| came up to see you, if you please.” 


The maid looked at him with dazzled eyes and 
finally let him in. 


“Rather distressing business, isn’t it?” he asked. No 


- answer, however. Definitely not a hospitable attitude, 


he thought. She closed the door behind him. 


“1am here just for some brief information — yes, 
yes, | know Mrs. Munson is at the theatre. | am, in fact, 
on my way to tonight’s show myself. | wanted to see 
you without Mrs. Munson’s knowledge.” 


A definitive answer followed a pause: 


“| do not discuss my lady’s life with anyone, if 
you'll excuse me...” 


As she turned her back on him to leave, Simmons 
put a hand on her shoulder. 


“You do not wish to cooperate on such a serious 
matter as murder — in this case, your mistress’s hus- 
band?” 


She froze, and he added: 
“| hope your conscience remains untroubled...” 


She looked at his big, triumphant eyes and finally 
said: 

“1 will tell you everything, | will. But it will not help 
you at all. I’ve known madam for well over seven 
years — been working for her — she wouldn’t hurt a 
fly. Got a nice sense of humor, but she’s very delicate, 
she is...she...she wouldn’t commit murder, if that’s 
what you’re implying. How could people be so bad! 
Why, they were so close to each other, anyone could 
have envied them. That’s what happened. Out of 
jealousy. You should have seen them .. . It’s true, he 
has had affairs with other actresses, but it all hasn’t 
meant nothing, it hasn’t. He simply adored her, that’s 
all | have to say —” 


“Er—just a moment, please. Lately Mr. Roca has 
not been as close to his wife as you say they’ve always 
been. It is not true—as | understand—that he had 
lately been going to play rehearsals mornings and 
afternoons? And at night, Mrs. Munson is busy at the 
theatre.” 


“Are you implying,” she said indignantly, ‘that Mr. 
Roca was not interested in Mrs. Veronica anymore?” 


Simmons was impatient. She added hurriedly: 


“Well, you must know that he was as devoted to his 
profession as she was. You should have seen her 
yesterday afternoon, talking to him on the phone. 
How much happiness and enjoyment there was!” 


Simmons looked at her severely. 
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“Are you in the habit of eavesdropping on your 
mistress’s private conversations?” 


“Why, sir,” she gasped, ‘that—that’s a very rude 
question. You come here and—well, for your own in- 
formation, I’m a very respectable woman, | am. | 
unintentionally and partly heard the conversation. | 
don’t even know what they were talking about. Just 
happened to be passing by and—but what in the 
world does that have to do with what you wanted to 
ask me? | won’t say nothing else. Please, leave. I’ve 
got lots of work to do. Here, here—the door leads out 
to the street...” 


“Now, if that isn’t a hint,” he thought as he was 
awkwardly pushed out through the door, which subse- 
quently slammed in his face. 


He took the elevator down and got into his car. Mrs. 
Tate had said that lately things had been quite 
“tense’” in the marriage. However, Mrs. Munson 
herself and her maid had both said that their relation- 
ship was perfect. 


“Patience,” he thought, “that’s what’s needed. Like 
Poirot...” 


He was looking forward to tonight’s performance. 


=O 


The show was excellent. The leading actor per- 
formed his part again with magnificent nerve and 
poise. The event of the previous night had aided the 
show with more publicity, making it a full house. Sim- 
mons had sat pensively in his seat, his spine chilling 
when the final scene approached. However, 
everything went well; the expected thunder of ap- 
plause overtook the house at final curtain. 


He slipped out through a door leading backstage. 
After lighting his pipe and congratulating several 
members of the cast, he did the best he could and 
talked privately to different people there. Leonard 
Taft, the backstage employee with whom Simmons 
had talked before, was less nervous when talked to 
this time. But he did not say anything new: ‘Oh, that 
poor woman! She loved her husband so much... She 
couldn’t have done it... ,’” etc. Simmons, tired of this, 
managed this time to have a word with Ron Diller, the 
actor whom women surrounded the night before. 
They talked about the lives of different people con- 
nected with the production. A few minutes later, he 
hurried towards the dressing rooms and knocked on a 
door. Peter Anderson, the leading actor, opened it. 


He was a tall man with dark hair. He possessed 
whatever secret a “leading man of the stage” needed. 
A robe covered him. After rapid surveillance by Sim- 
mons, congratulations, and explanations, he was in- 
vited into the room and asked to sit. He complied. 


“Well, sir?’ smiled the actor cordially, “is this in 
relation to Mrs. Munson’s husband?” 


“How'd you guess?” thought the detective, nod- 
ding. Nevertheless, he felt more at ease with this type 
of reserve. The man appeared to want to get it all over 
with, going straight to the point. It made matters 
easier. 
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“In that case,” Mr. Anderson continued, “I’m afraid 
| won’t be of much help to you. Only thing | knew 
about him was his being my understudy and married 
to my leading lady. |—1 also understand that things 
lately had been a bit tough between them . . . and, 
well, yeah, you could say that Miss Veronica and | 
were friends; got along well during rehearsals, etc. 
Now, we only see each other on and off stage. She 
doesn’t tell me much about her private life. I’d say 
she’s nice, and —” 


“Er—it’s all right,” Simmons gently interrupted, “I 
wanted to see you about something else.” 


“Well?” the actor said after a pause. 


“Mr. Anderson,” Simmons broke in, ‘do you have 
any enemies?” 


He was aware of the blank stare in the other's face. 


“1—1'm afraid | don’t quite understand.” He smiled 
uncertainly. 


“| understand you were unable to perform yester- 
day because—what was it? A sore throat? A cold?” 


“Both.” 


“Right. The last night you performed, that is to say 
two nights ago, did you tell anybody that you would 
be unable to perform the following night?” 


“No, sir,” he answered puzzledly, “as a matter of 
fact I did not know myself, until a couple of hours 
before curtain time... | did feel ‘weird’ the previous 
morning, yes; but since | thought | would feel better 
later on, | didn’t see any reason for alarm.” 


Simmons drew a short breath and drew the pipe 
from his mouth. He enjoyed every second of his feel- 
ing of importance. 


“| must tell you this — which | didn’t before, so as 
not to ruin your performance. Two nights ago, one of 
the actresses dropped some wine over the props table, 
a while after the performance. | submitted the knife to 
laboratory examinations, and what logically seemed 
to me to be blood stains on the handle, were not. 
There were wine stains on the handle of the knife that 
killed Mr. Roca. It means that the real knife had 
already been placed there — and the fake knife taken 
— sometime after the performance of the night 
before the night of the crime.” 


He stopped suddenly, taking for granted that the 
actor had followed him to the point. 


“But,” Mr. Anderson said finally, still puzzled, ‘| 
don’t understand at all. What on earth do you mean?” 


Simmons opened his mouth widely. 


“Don’t you see what I’m driving at? It means one 
thing: Whoever was responsible for that knife tried to 
kill you.” 


== 


It was pretty late, and time to take that sleep that 
he so much needed. As Simmons came out of the 
theatre, he thought about Mr. Anderson’s shocked 
reaction. “Bad news that must be faced,” he thought. 
Good idea to have brought him a bodyguard to ac- 
company him home. But Mr. Anderson could take it 


well. The murderer, or murderess, had failed and 
would probably try again. But who is this person— and 
why? 

As he opened the door of his car, he perceived a 
figure approaching him. As it got closer, he recog- 
nized it, and took his pipe out of his mouth. 


“Mrs. Tate!” 


Louisa Tate stood in front of him, her hair held by a 
scarf and wearing a very informal outfit. She looked 
as if she were in a hurry. 

“| have been following you from a distance; | didn’t 
want anybody to disturb us in the theatre...” 

“Yes, ma’am?” 


‘I simply had to see you because — Mr. Simmons, 
after our conversation today, you asked me if there 


was anything else I’d like to say... | said that that was 
all... Well, | do have something else to tell you. I’m 
sorry | didn’t tell you before — | - | understand what 


I’m going to say easily incriminates one person; that’s 
why | thought about it a lot. But, of course, | said to 
myself ‘Louisa, it is your duty to —’ ” 


“Yes, yes, so you said this morning. Go on, please.” 
She ignored this remark. 


“About six nights ago — our night off — | dined at 
the Swiss Chalet restaurant — near here, on Broad- 
way, you know, — and as | rose from my chair, | 
looked across the street and there | see Mrs. Munson 
going into another restaurant with another man.” 


“Mr. Roca, no?” 


“| don’t think so,” she stammered. “You see, you 
could be right, but it’s highly unlikely. | said to myself 
‘It must be Jason Roca,’ but | look back and | have 
doubts. He didn’t look like him. Mr. Roca was a bit 
smaller, you know 


“You sure they were together?” 


“Arm around her waist; what would you call it?” she 
said mildly, adding, ‘I mean, it’s not that surprising to 
see a married woman with another man if her mar- 
riage is barely on speaking terms, right?” 


“You seem to know a good deal about their private 
situation.” 


“Nonsense. But | know what I’m talking about. 
Most obvious that she wasn’t very faithful to her 
husband, isn’t it? So — well — doesn’t that — er — ex- 
plain —” 

“Mrs. Tate,” he interrupted, “please leave the con- 
clusions to me.” 


He thought about Peter Anderson. 


“Believe me,” he added, “| have now more serious 
matters to attend to. Now, will you please tell me 
when you found out that Mr. Anderson would not be 
able to perform last night?” 


“Well,” she dispiritedly answered, ‘‘as far as | know, 
everybody found out that night of his absence, when 
he called in sick — about two hours before curtain 
time . . . Oh, of course!” Her eyes brightened. ‘| 
remember Mr. Anderson telling Veronica the night 
before that he was beginning to feel funny in his 
throat. No reason for alarm, obviously. He left im- 


mediately; no more talk until the next day.” 


Simmons sat quietly. He had an idea of what she 
had said, although he barely listened. 


“Very well,” he said, ‘thank you, and | wish to con- 
gratulate you. As usual, your performance was great.” 


He was about to open the door of his car. 
“Oh, but — Mr. Simmons!” 
“Yes?” he asked irritably. 


“Don’t — don’t you see? It’s obvious! Mrs. Munson 
knew he probably wouldn’t be there the next day. She 
could have guessed from what he told her. Don’t you 
see?”’ 


“Mrs. Tate,” he answered bluntly, ‘‘you are too un- 
professional. Tell me, what have you got against Mrs. 


‘Munson? Besides, you knew it too, didn’t you?” 


With that she stood there, frozen. After a pause her 
wild, outraged eyes turned around and disappeared. 
Simmons was proud of himself at having scared her 
away. He drove away. 


Twenty minutes later, after getting home to his 
small penthouse, he undressed and went to bed. 


“| wonder... | wonder—” 
Suddenly he stopped. 


“Unless — of course!’”” He jumped up as he always 
did whenever he saw more clearly. It is either one 
thing or the other, he thought. He lay down again, 
eagerly waiting for the next day. 
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The next day, about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
found the whole company assembled on the stage. 
Producers, director, cast, all gathered there at Sim- 
mons’ request. Veronica Munson sat quietly on a sofa, 
elegant as usual, but unsure. The director sat beside 
her. Peter Anderson sat attentively in a seat nearby. 
Louisa Tate sat a bit uncomfortable in a settee. And 
Ron Diller, as usual, sat beside two gorgeous women 
from the cast. The rest of the people were here and 
there, in chairs or on the floor. Simmons stood in the 
center, feeling very important at having everyone’s at- 
tention. The pipe lit, he began. 


“lam most deeply grateful for your having ac- 
quiesced to my little idea of gathering here. It is a — 
er — what might | say — rather familiar atmosphere; 
might ease the nerves, eh?”’ 


Nobody even smiled. He wiped his eyebrows and 
cleared his throat. 


“Two nights ago, as you all know, a crime was com- 
mitted here, in front of almost two thousand witnesses 
— resulting in the death of Mr. Jason Roca — or, shall 
we say, Mrs. Veronica Munson’s ex-husband.” He 
bowed his head to her. “It was concluded that 
someone had taken advantage of Mr. Anderson’s 
absence in order to kill his understudy, Mr. Jason 
Roca, by placing this look-alike, real knife in the place 
of the fake one, which mysteriously disappeared. But 
what about the knife that did Mr. Roca in?” He 
dramatically brought out of his coat the knife itself, 
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putting it on top of a little table to one side of the 
scenery. 


“The knife! There was something very peculiar 
about it that brought to my attention a really signifi- 
cant fact. There were wine stains on this knife’s han- 
dle. Mrs. Louisa Tate dropped some wine over the 
props table while she was trying to get away from the 
backstage area where a private heated conversation 
was taking place between Mr. and Mrs. Roca — the 
night before Mr. Roca’s last performance. The knife, 
you see, had already been replaced by then. 
Therefore, Mr. Peter Anderson was the intended vic- 
tim. Who could have guessed that he wouldn’t be able 
to play his part the following night, right?’ 


Everybody froze, listening attentively. 


“Then, | came to know about this restaurant 
business, which | did not pay much attention to — 
dumb as | was the moment | was told — | apologize 


to you, Mrs. Tate, and | thank you now for the infor- 
mation.” 


Mrs. Tate smiled nervously at him, and looked 
towards Veronica Munson, who just stared at the 
detective. 


“You see, ladies and gentlemen,” he continued, 
“about a week ago, Mrs. Munson walked into this 
restaurant with another man who wasn’t her 
husband.” 


Everybody looked at her with uncomfortable sur- 
prise. She remained motionless, staring straight ahead 
of her. 


“Of course,” he went on, ‘I always try to organize 
my thoughts as Inspector Poirot does and it came to 
my fancy that this argument that the couple had 
backstage — and which Mrs. Tate could not make out 
— was about the restaurant incident. Furthermore, 
Mr. Roca was overheard saying something like ‘Why, 
honey, why? .. .’ when the curtain fell after the final 
scene — when he really died. Why’d he say something 
like that? Well, if he knew about the restaurant, he 
probably imagined that his wife had stabbed him to 
get rid of him.” 


“But,” he said slowly, “who told Jason Roca about 
the incident? Who else but someone who disliked Mrs. 
Munson — someone who once had an affair with him 
to add to his long list. Who else but Mrs. Louisa Tate, 
who herself told me that she’d seen Mrs. Munson 
walking with another man into that restaurant?” 


Faces turned towards Mrs. Tate, who looked de- 
fiantly into the detective’s eyes. 


“| wanted to verify what Mrs. Munson’s maid had 
told me about Jason Roca’s love affairs, and this 
morning | asked a few people, who told me about a — 
er — ‘romance’ between Mr. Roca and Mrs. Tate 
about three years ago. But why — why did she tell Mr. 
Roca about Mrs. Munson and the other man? Out of 
jealousy? Then, it means she still loved him. She imag- 
ined what that argument backstage was about, when 
she nervously spilled some wine over the table while 
running away. She succeeded in her task: Mr. Roca 
suspected his wife of being unfaithful to him. Now: 
did Mrs. Tate herself replace the knife in order to kill 
Mr. Roca ‘out of jealousy’? Did Mrs. Tate invent all 
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this stuff about restaurants in order to make Veronica 
Munson look bad in the law’s eyes, and make her a 
suspect in her husband’s murder? Which one is true — 
if either? 

“Or,” he added, “is it true that Mrs. Munson did 
have another man? Did she kill her own husband to 
get rid of him?” 


He suddenly turned to Veronica. 


“Were you, or were you not, having an affair with 
someone else?” 


There was a suspenseful silence. Her goddess-like 
body did not move for a moment; finally she lowered 
her head. 


“Yes,” she admitted, “I was.” 
The commotion that arose from everybody made 


’ her even more uneasy. 


“That’s what | thought,” said Simmons. “I made 
sure this morning and made inquiries in the 
restaurant. Some employees remembered you.” 


“But, Mr. Simmons,” she added hurriedly, “you 
mustn’t assume that this means that | —” 


“| haven’t said anything,” he interrupted, and 
turned to Mrs. Tate. 


“Mrs. Tate, | take it for granted that you told Mr. 
Roca about his wife, am | not right?” 


She looked at him disdainfully and bluntly said: 


“Yes. | did... 1 have always loved Jason; | always 
will. It was all over two years ago, or so he thought. He 
didn’t care for me anymore — but he knew | did, and 
he didn’t make it any easier. That’s why | told him. | — 
| saw Veronica as the woman | could have been, | — | 
don’t give a damn about his affairs; | only wanted to 
be his wife... | wanted him to suffer, and | made him 
suffer.” 
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“Then you — 


“Oh, no!” she exclaimed. ‘You mustn’t think for a 
minute that | —” 


“All right, all right!” he vociferated. “We'll get to 
that in a second anyway. | want to make clear that in 
those circumstances Mr. Roca could not have talked 
to his wife in any friendly way, as Mrs. Munson’s maid 
said she did. | talked to some members of the com- 
pany with whom Mr. Roca has been rehearsing every 
day well into the afternoon. That specific day he was 
on stage all the time. Didn’t have a break. Mrs. Mun- 
son was talking to someone else; her maid assumed 
that it was her husband. Who was Mrs. Munson talking 
to so ‘cheerfully’? Who else but the man who’s been 
going out with her? But who is this man?” 


He looked around the room. 


“Someone with charms enough to attract herds of 
women? How about one person who’s been trying to 
protect Mrs. Munson with constant little words like 
‘Poor Mrs. Munson, she couldn’t have done it; 
wouldn't hurt a fly ... ’ Am | not right, Mr. Leonard 
Taft?” 


He had turned towards the man, whose nervous 
eyes suddenly panicked. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” continued Simmons, “I ac- 
cuse Mrs. Munson of the murder of her own husband 
for the love of this man.” 


Unbelievable exclamations of surprise were uttered 
by everybody present. Veronica broke into sobs. Sud- 
denly, Leonard Taft stood up. 


“No! Youre all wrong,” he exclaimed. “I! confess. It 
was |!” 


He looked down at her now pallid face, while tears 
flowed from his eyes. 


“Vm sorry, love... you must understand, | know 
VOURWIll ene” 


He slowly turned to Simmons, and after a pause his 
wretched voice spoke. 


“Yes, | — did it... Mr. Anderson nad complained 
about his throat to Veronica, and she told me just 
casually that he might not be able to play his part the 
following night... | replaced the knife right then. The 
best moment. Nobody saw anything. Besides, if he’d 
been able to perform, | could easily have put the fake 
knife back. After all | am in charge of the props... | 
— suppose the spilling of the wine happened a while 
after that. | remember Mr. Roca dropping by... Well, 
we were having an affair, Veronica and |; I’m not 
afraid to say it... She didn’t know | was going to do 
what | did — | knew she would have understood that 
that was the only way . . . for the sake of our — 
lOvE e 


He broke down in sobs. Simmons awkwardly went 
towards him. 


“It’s all right, | — only want to be alone for a 
moment...” He looked at Veronica. 


“I’m sorry, love, | hope you'll forgive. | knew you 
knew all the time it had been me. Oh, | only wish my 
dreams had come true .. . us together... well — 
excuse me, please.” 


He walked slowly towards one side of the stage, 
and disappeared behind the curtains in the direction 
of the dressing rooms. 

“Well,” breathed Simmons relieved, ‘‘that’s 


thatthe... * 
“Murder,” said Anderson, ‘for love. . . 


” 


“This is the way to solve these cases,” Simmons 
philosophized, ‘‘organization of thoughts, like Poirot. 
Truth will always win out in the end.” 


Nobody paid attention to him. The shock was not 
gone yet. After a second, Louisa Tate jumped up. 


“The knife!” she screamed, “it’s disappeared!” 


“Yes,” said Simmons, “we all know that; it was 
replaced and —” 


“No,’”’ she pointed at the table where Simmons had 
laid the knife a while ago. “There, you see? It’s gone!” 


In fact, it was not there. The detective had barely 
let her finish, when he ran out towards the dressing 
rooms. A few people ran after him. He opened one of 
the dressing room doors. After a pause, his voice 
spoke as calmly as possible. 


“| guess the thought of jail was too much for him — 
living without Mrs. Munson. . .” 


Down on the floor, the body of Leonard Taft lay 
motionless with a knife in his chest. 
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EPILOGUE — a letter 
August 25 
Dear Veronica, 


At last, my love. Sorry I haven’t talked or written to 
you (must avoid suspicions). Wasn’t it just great? Oh, 
my dear, | told you everything would go well. That 
idea of yours was excellent: flirt around with that 
Leonard Taft. He obviously imagined you killed your 
own husband for his love. You made him adore you 
enough to go to jail for you. It was clever of you to go 
with him to a public place — an indirect blow against 
him, easy incrimination: he was seen by some people. 
He loved you enough not to go back on his word, but 
it was rather convenient, his suicide, wasn’t it? Now 
it’s you and me — together. No obstacles. | replaced 
the knife, lied about my throat — all went just great. 
You know, we were lucky in having had such a dumb 
detective working on this case — ‘Poirot’ indeed! 
The fool .. . He'll go on thinking he solved this one; we 
know better, don’t we? 


Burn this letter as soon as you read it. Then, as we 
planned: just friends” until the end of the play’s run. 
After a couple of months, we'll quietly disappear. 
We'll be a legend! A successful leading pair in a 
superb mystery play! Applauded for murder! And it 
will be just us — Paris, Florence, whatever you 
want... 


Good luck tonight, my love. Let’s not write to one 
another after this; we must be careful. Remember that 
soon it will all be as we’ve planned and dreamed. As 
for now — on with the show! 


With love, 
Peter 
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L’homme qui porte le chapeau melon 


Le temps est laid, il pleut. 


by Joseph Epstein 


Tout le monde semble trés malheureux. 


Tout le monde, excepté 


| L’homme qui porte le chapeau melon. 
| I! marche, il danse dans la pluie. 
| I! aime le temps, il aime sa vie. 


En route, il chante et danse. 


II est ‘homme qui porte le chapeau melon. 
4 ee 
Personne ne connaissait |’étranger dans la rue, 


Personne ne I’avait jamais vu. 

Tout le monde dans Ia ville 

Le connait maintenant, 

L’homme qui porte le chapeau melon. 


A La Vie 


by Jorge L. Esquirol 


Je propose un toast a la vie. 
Il y a des fois ot on pleure, ot on rit. 
¢a fait du bien, mais X qui? 


Fooute ce que je dis! 
Ne crois pas tout ce que tu lis! 


La vie nous prend pour des fourmis, 
Qui n’ont pas choisi d’@tre ici. 
C’est pas juste la vie. 


Quand i! faut manger des souris, 
Et qu’on n’en a pas envie! 

Mais tant pis! 

C'est ¢a, la vie! 


Les yeux 
by Mark Eaves 


Je regarde dans vos yeux, 
Vous détournez les votres. 
Regardez-moi, chére amie, 

Je voudrais vous voir 

Dans les fenétres de mon ame. 
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A Vous 


by Jorge L. Esquirol 


Méme la distance ne peut nous séparer, 

Méme les océans ne sont pas un obstacle, 

Je ferai n‘importe quoi pour vous revoir, 

Je marcherai jour et nuit, 

Pour @couter une note de votre voix, 

Pour me sentir aimé dans vos bras, 

Je conquerrai les armées du monde, 

Je b&tirai des monuments pour vous, 

La préférée des dieux, 

La fille de Vénus . . . 

Mais un rien nous sépare toujours, 

Et pourtant, vous ne trouverez jamais de disciple, 
Qui vous aime autant que moi, 

Qui ne pense qu’a vous, 

Et a vos régions. 

Vos collines et vos vallées me sont interdites. 
Mais un jour, vous serez a moi et je serai 3 vous, 
Ma France. 


Sonnet for Arleen 
by George Guerra 


Tear not your beauty from my eyes 

And let your voice be music to my ears, 

For in all truths are planted seeds of lies 

Where once was pain, and salt from unshed tears. 
I’ve stood alone and life has seemed unclear 
Through waves that live and die upon the shore, 
Yet now you come to soothe and calm my fear 
That | would never know what life is for. 

To think that there is really something more 
Than all the hurt | have already seen, 

A sun that shines much brighter than before 

On places | have never even been. 

To you | give my very life and soul 

Because it’s you who made my life a whole. 


by George Guerra 
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by Brian Heese 


An Untitled Poem 


We must come to an understanding 


Our heads are not in quicksand, 
‘fore time is to the last. 


Our minds not in a cast. 
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Is not plugged into “function mode, 
And we know not how we'll react 
They must go on existing, though, 


In their new form and age, 
And follow the path the backroads lead, 


To commit that heinous crime, 
And then continue existing 
Oblivious of time. 

Our problem’s that the answer 
Revelations will abound, 

But we won't see them because 
Our sight cannot be found. 

To where all the world’s a stage. 


The problem’s our solution — 


Within our new abode. 
And when we finally make that jump, 
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Or the loud ticking of the clock. 
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Who Will Play God 
For Us? 


by Scott Kennedy 


Are you sure that you are ready for the future? 
Scientists have come up with some miraculous things 
in our lifetime, but I, for one, believe that now they 
have gone too far. They are currently working on a 
process which will duplicate a person, down to the 
most minute detail. This process is called CLONING. 


A clone is a plant or animal created from a single 
asexual cell. It is an exact duplicate of the plant or 
animal from which the cell was taken. Cloning has 
been accomplished with plants by Dr. Frederick C. 
Steward of Cornell University, and with a frog by Dr. J. 
B. Gurdon of Oxford University. Dr. Gurdon took a 
body cell from a frog, destroyed the cell’s nucleus, 
and implanted in it another body cell from the same 
frog. This new cell began growing and dividing and 
produced a tadpole which grew up to be the identical 
twin of the frog which donated the cell. 


Ready or not, there’s a clone in your future. Out of 
the human duplicating machine spews the CARBON 
COPY MAN. The whole thing sounds ridiculous — 
creating a real, live human clone out of a microscopic 
speck from somebody’s arm. But it is not ridiculous. 
Instead, the most drastic biological change in all of 
human-kind’s recorded history is at hand. And when it 
is done, it is going to flabbergast the unsuspecting 
average man. 


The dead might as well rise up out of their graves 
and walk about again, so great is the enormity of this 
impending event. Some very nervous world-renowned 
scientists are trying to forewarn that this is no lunatic 
quackery, no Frankenstein myth, no freaky half-man, 
half-reptile, late-night movie that we are talking 
about. 


Some day, very soon, a human clone will be born 
and a lot of people are going to be knocked out of 
their ‘‘pre-Darwin” trees. They are going to find out 
that it no longer takes a man and a woman to 
reproduce life. It can be done by either a man or a 
woman — ALONE. Imagine: a man can give birth to a 
child all by himself! 


How soon will these techniques be applied to men 
and women? Nobel prize-winning geneticist Joshua 
Lederberg has said, ‘Cloning places man on the brink 
of major evolutionary perturbation. There is nothing 
to suggest any particular difficulty about ac- 
complishing this in man or other mammals.” Univer- 
sity of Illinois microbiologist, Dr. Kimball Arwood, 
says, “With a crash program it could be done now.” 


Just think: if cloning had been achieved many years 
ago, John Kennedy could still be alive today in the 
person of his clone — not a son, but an exact carbon 
copy of himself. Once again Parliament would hear 
Winston Churchill deliver one of his unforgettable 
speeches. The work of Einstein would be carried on 
through his clone. The bell would never have finally 
tolled for Ernest Hemingway. The great masters of the 
arts would live on through their clones. 
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On the other hand, how would you like to live in a 
world where Adolph Hitler could have been cloned? 
Consider: mass killers like Richard Speck could have 
been clones, or Lee Harvey Oswald, or Arthur Bremer. 


The possibility will always exist that some deranged 
mind will try to mix a human cell with a non-human 
cell, thereby creating some sort of sub-human clone. 
Therefore, fears of crossbreeding are no longer just 
the stuff of which science-fiction movies are made. 


Remember, this new technique will enable us to 
create as many identical individuals as might be 
desired. Any living creature could be duplicated by 
the hundreds, all of them real twins. 


Now for the hard part. Since cloning seems destined 
to become a reality, who would be allowed to clone 
themselves? What kinds of controls would be 
established? Who would control the controller? In 
other words, WHOM WILL WE APPOINT TO PLAY 
GOD FOR US? Which scientist, statesman, artist, 
judge, theologian, educator, (AND of which nation, 
race, or creed) will you trust to write out the specifica- 
tions, to decide which people should be duplicated? 
Man must soon face these questions. This may sound 
like a science-fiction drama, but it is not. It’s real! It’s 
coming! And its implications are frightening! 


Clearly, scientists are beginning to tinker with 
awesome powers. The big question is this: how will 
mankind use such knowledge? The history of mankind 
is filled with bloodshed and violence. Man has not yet 
learned to govern his violent impulses. The 
possibilities of gene warfare are very real. They com- 
pare with the frightening potential of nuclear warfare. 
Geneticists Joshua Lederberg foresees the possibility 
of a War of Clones — vast armies of super-soldiers 
specifically bred to fight for total control of the 
world. What are the possibilities that such warfare 
will engulf mankind in the future? The prospects are 
not encouraging, considering the dismal record we 
have established so far. The awesome new powers 
that man is developing could accelerate all mankind 
toward an inevitable day of reckoning — a day of 
Frankenstein-like madness and catastrophe. Some 
men are bound to misuse whatever knowledge is 
gained. Unless mankind obtains the moral and ethical 
wisdom to use this knowledge in the right way, the 
world faces the greatest imaginable peril. Dr. James 
Watson, who probably knows more about the 
ramifications of genetic manipulation than any other 
man alive, has this to say: ‘““Now may be the right time 
to make illegal the cloning of humans. If we do not 
think about it now, the possibility of our having a free 
choice will one day be suddenly gone.” It may already 
be gone. The tools and methods of cloning are widely 
known in the scientific world, and who is to say that in 
some secret laboratory an unknown genius has not 
already given birth to the world’s first CLONE? 


A Day in the Life... 


by Gray Sanders 


The room was still dark. Just the first strains of 
sunlight were slipping in despite the curtains and 
blinds. | didn’t know where | was, what had happened, 
or why that tattoo was on my arm. But wait a moment: 
| recognized this place! 


It was my room early in the morning. | had stayed 
up late again last night studying. By now, though, | 
was in full control of the situation; that terrible jolt of 
first awakening was over and | could notice the ap- 
proach of “The Pain.” | threw off the covers and got 
up. | was right in the midst of “The Pain,” but | knew it 
would soon be over. | stumbled into the bathroom 
and grabbed a towel. Then | went to the kitchen and 
out the back door. Walking across the cool wet grass, 
| began to fully awaken. Finally | came to the shower. 
Whenever weather permits, | prefer to take a cold 
shower outside in the morning because it is so en- 
joyable. 


After the shower | came back into the house and 
my room. | sat on the edge of my bed looking out my 
window, which gives me a perfect view of sunrise. This 
was the little bit of time | try to set aside each morn- 
ing to calm down and get ready for the day. The birds 
were fully tuned up and they were pleasant to listen 
to. It looked like it was going to be a beautiful day. | 
was in control, and things just might turn out quite 
well... 


Then it all happened at once. My dog came flying 
into my room, obviously with some malicious pur- 
pose, as | could tell by the crazed look in his eyes. | 
scrambled over the bed in a desperate attempt to 
head him off, but ittwas too late. | could clearly see 
him avoid my tackle and head for the closet. Once in- 
side, this horrible fiend struck straight for the jugular; 
in one fell swoop he grabbed my only pair of socks. 
He then completed his mission by avoiding the projec- 
tiles | hurled at him and slipping out the door. He had 
done it! | had only a gray pair of pants to wear and he 
had abducted my last pair of dark socks. | had no 
choice but to counterattack. 


| was on a seek-and-destroy mission. | would find 
this foul beast and avenge his insult. Quickly | found 
the demoniac dachshund and the battle was on. He 
growled and | cursed. He barked and | screamed. 
Then it got bloody, yet | eventually overcame. Making 
a hasty retreat, | went to my room. 


There my father stopped by to let me know that | 
was twenty minutes late. | dressed as quickly as possi- 
ble, listening to music from my stereo. As | finished 
and grabbed my books, | heard the strains of an 
acoustic guitar and that famous “Caribbean, drunk, 
rock and roll beat.’” With Jimmy Buffett on this early 
in the morning, the day could still go well. 


| ate as fast as | could, while reading bits and pieces 
of the paper. Tom Ford, the ignorant pig, knew for a 
fact that the Gators would lose on Saturday. Also 
James J. Kilpatrick believed that nuclear holocaust 
was a distant possibility. Well, that’s neither here nor 


there for now. All | was concerned with was brushing 
my teeth and dashing out to that red Toyota before it 
left. 


This | managed, but in so doing, with near profes- 
sional skill covered my shirt with toothpaste. 


| was whisked off to school, late of course, and then 
rushed immediately into the chapel. There | listened 
to “our-president-George-Guerra”’ not read the “very 
important’ announcement that | had forgotten to give 
him. Oh well, these things do occasionally occur. 


_ After a brief stop by my locker | took several deep 
breaths. | had four straight classes and was definitely 
going to need a lot of oxygen before this was over. 


The classes went fairly well. | had not done my 
homework in only two classes. | might make it 
through the day with only one P.H. 


After lunch the rest of school went quickly — | 
don’t dare mention lunch itself. Soon after eating we 
“fell in’ and promptly marched to our next classes. 
The following periods didn’t go slowly; they didn’t go 
quickly either. For that matter they didn’t go at all. 
They were “The Limbo.” That is the daze in which 


(continued) 


by Peter Swarzenski 
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most of a student’s life is spent. You may not be in 
“The Limbo” all the time, yet when that feeling of too 
much to do, not enough time to do it, and almost none 
of it worth the time you will spend, pops up, you can 
soon notice the approach of “The Limbo.” It’s 
something like overdrive. 


Finally it came time for the school day to end. You 
could feel the tension mount. This day | happened to 
be in the library, doing my calculus. Then the murmur- 
ing began to rise — like waves rubbing a sea wall. 
Soon all the students were aware that it was Time. 
Books were gathered, work finished or put away, and 
battle quarters assumed. 


Even the librarians were preparing. Loading the P.H. 
cards and positioning themselves behind the library 
bunker, they awaited ‘The Rush.” 


Then it came. The bell rang and everyone began to 
race for the door. Suddenly the mass of humanity con- 
gregated at the door. The librarians were wildly 
screeching orders and reeling off P.H.’s as fast as they 
could. The yellow cards were flying, but then the 
books flew. First one rack went over, then another, 
then — utter pandemonium. 


Our opponent was down and we smelled blood! 
The librarians knew that they were beaten and the 
students relished the sense of victory. The last | saw, 
before being swept outside, the head librarian was in 
the midst of either a cardiac arrest or a nervous 
breakdown (possibly both — | couldn’t tell) and, sens- 
ing their leader’s loss of hope, the rest of the library 
squad sat about the bunker with meek looks of 
disinterest. 


Outside it was worse. Curses, screams, moans, and 
someone on my left mumbling about an inane English 
essay were only part of this school-wide freakout. As a 
veteran of four years, | had little trouble pushing and 
shoving, biting and kicking, and fighting my way to 
homeroom. | reached my destination with only 
minimal injuries. 

In homeroom we were all silent as we listened to 
Radio Jesuit. In these closing words of the day we had 
a chance to perceive the attitudes of the Administra- 
tion. As such, the announcements were not inter- 
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rupted by any idle chit-chat. This was serious business. 


Finally the bell rang, signaling the end of another 
day. The halls were once again jammed, yet this time 
the atmosphere was relaxed. Friends stopped and 
talked to one another; others calmly went to their 
lockers to get those books they would need the next 
day. 

But wait! Without warning a lone voice broke all 
decorum and ritual. From somewhere far back in the 
crowd came a single word: ROADTRIP! Instantly a 
crazed scene emerged. Students joined in the cry, 
others pounded on lockers, while a few just sat back 
and enjoyed. This was no ordinary day — it was 
FRIDAY! This was the twisted ceremony that these 
crazed animals practiced prior to their night-life 
drunken revelries. Here, right before my very eyes, 
was a total rejection of everything that society 
valued. This was the sick product of warped minds, 
and | had to get away. 


The ride home was short, but the time spent finding 
a ride was long. Once home, | went in and relaxed. 
There was nothing to worry about; plays, newspapers, 
speeches, and homework could all wait till Sunday. | 
knocked the dog around a little (for its own good, of 
course), played with my niece, went swimming, and 
even had a superb dinner, yet something was wrong. 


Those screams in the hall still echoed in my mind. | 
had to experience this “Roadtrip”: it was necessary for 
my personal growth. Now | was at ease; | knew what 
to do. 


| showered, shaved, and dressed. Collecting maps 
of all sorts, none of which described the area in which 
| would travel, | completed my preparation with a car, 
a cooler, and lots of ice. It was very clear that | would 
need a lot of ice before this thing was over. 


So here | sit. Now I’m waiting for some of my 
closest friends. | picked only the best for what we are 
about to enter. As | see the last rays of another day 
disappear, | am in no way moved. | don’t pause, 
reflect, or even think about the day which just passed. 
That’s not my style. Lord only knows what | shall en- 
counter tonight, but | have been digging tremen- 
dously deep and | know that | shall overcome. 


Bread and Beer 


by Danny Vilmure 


He lived slap-dab in the middle of 1200 Utah acres. 
He didn’t wear a shirt. He didn’t eat with knife, fork, or 
spoon. He didn’t dabble in philosophy or converse 
with learned men. He never asked too many questions 
and he didn’t bother people if they didn’t bother him. 


He had a farm full of animals, a coopful of 
chickens, and a family of cats. 


He never awoke at a precise time. 


In the morning (or afternoon or evening) he would 
yawn and stretch and steal a few eggs and fry them up 
and eat them. He would always use a lot of butter and 
he never ate less than three eggs. Cholesterol didn’t 
worry him. 


And if he was hungry for bacon he would slaughter 
a pig. He wouldn't feel guilty. 


There was a large creek brimming with trout two 
miles from his home, and he would often throw on his 
sandals and take a rod and reel in hand and trek down 
to it. He would always find a few worms crawling lazi- 
ly under the muddy shores, then he would carefully 
hook them and fling the line out into the water. After 
taking a swig of whiskey from his nearby still, he 
would belch, whistle, and maybe catch a fish. Maybe 
not. 


In the winter the creek froze over, and he went ice 
fishing, drank cold whiskey, and ate frozen fish. 


An Ivy League graduate, he had majored in 
medicine and music even though he was the top run- 
ning back in Utah and the coaches had begged him to 
play. He finished in the top 10% of his class, took a 
job at Dunkin’ Donuts, spent his first paycheck on one 
hundred state lottery tickets, and won. With his for- 
tune he purchased, 1200 acres in Utah complete with 
2,000 evenly distributed farm animals and a house 
and barn which had seen the wagons “ho.” 


He was seldom bored. If he wasn’t fishing he would 
jump upon his horse and journey for days across his 
vast territory. Or he would build a table or chair or 
repair something in his house or barn. Or he would 
creep down into his ancient basement and search un- 
til he found something interesting. Like a map. Or a 
photo album. Or a sewing machine. Or a pencil and 
paper. 

On hot days he would work for hours in his 
vegetable garden. On windy days he would play his 
guitar and sing: 


Oh dear 

Bread and beer 

It | were dead | wouldn't be here. 
And if a plane flew by, he would take a shot at it with 
his rifle. 


Years slid by like the satellites posing as stars up 
above. Every night he would lie on the ground and 
stare up at them quietly. He blinked carelessly as they 
burned a gray blur into his steadily dying vision. He no 
longer slept in the house. 


Sheltered under a cathedral of trees loosely knot- 
ted with thick woolen blankets, the now quite old and 


senile running back was ready for anything. 


“I’m ready for shhhnow,” he whistled while stroking 
a lithe, purring descendant of the original family. “I’m 
ready fer yer Class A tornado! And I’m ready fer some 
a those terrenchul rains .. .” 


He patted his rifle and bowed his head. 


“But Lord,” he whispered through a mouthful of 
rotten teeth, “I’m specially ready fer an airplane!” 


But the plane never came. 


Why, the last one he saw zipped overhead at the 
speed of sound twenty or so years ago. He had taken a 
shot at it and he could have sworn he missed it, for it 
was easily a thousand feet up and it looked just like 


an F-15. His bullet, even if it had shot up that high, 


wouldn’t even have put a dent in its side. 


But sure enough, less than an hour later, a distant 
explosion sent tremors through his humble land. Look- 
ing to the north as he stood upon the chilling ground, 
he could see what looked like glowing fire. Above 
what was probably Salt Lake, his eyes watched as the 
wind dragged an effulgent, red cloud over and beyond 
the city. Then the cloud bloated and stretched out 
and shifted silently westward. 


“Lots of fireworks for the death of one plane,” he 
had thought as he etched a mark into the skin of an 
oak tree. That had been his first (and only) plane; he 
had been very happy. He hadn’t even noticed the 
strange, ashen stench in the air. 


But that was so long ago, and he no longer kept 
track of time. All his animals were either dead or 
gone, other than the faithful great grandson of his 
original family of cats. 


“But him,” he said, “is jes a boarder, jes a boarder.” 


But that boarder was all he had. And oh, how the 
old man missed the airplanes. They just didn’t fly by 
anymore. 


Yet he often dreamt about finding a balloon and 
taking his rifle and his boarder” way up high, just so 
he could see what heaven was like. He had always 
wanted to do that. 


“Oh, we'd have a great ole time!” he’d shout as his 
crusty fingernails dug playfully behind the cat’s ear. 
“Why, we’d take along the rifle and if any planes 
came by — we'd get ‘em! Of course, if you’d want me 
to peck off a few birds for you, ya just meow . .. you 
just give the say-so and I'll do it. ‘Cause nobody, not 
plane or pelican — nosirree! — nobody’s gonna keep 
us away from heaven.” 


And the cat would rub his neck up against the old 
man’s ankle, and the old man would sing: 


Oh dear 
Bread and beer 
If | were dead | wouldn’t be here. 


And he would picture himself floating through the 
sky, with the cat in the gondola and his rifle propped 
up under his arm as he shot at the planes that flew by. 


“Pow, pow, pow,” he whispered. “Pow.” 
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A Spark of Destiny 


by Keith Holstead 


The bell rang again. Still nothing came. And again. 
And again. And again. The cold electronic sound sent 
shivers up the spines of all who heard it. Then came 
the voice—just as cold and merciless — it was the Cen- 
tral Unit. 


“Insurrections are punishable by death. Insurrec- 
tions are punishable by death,” it whined. The alert 
siren sounded. Laerthus turned to his friend Marbris. 
He said nothing, for his expression told all. Both knew 
that this would be the last straw. 


“Insurrections are punishable by death,” the 
mechanical monotone resounded. 


“Laerthus, if they catch us this time it really will be 
death — or the collar, and I’d rather be dead than be 
forced to undergo that again.” 


Still no one came to the Main Gathering Room. 


“We've got to leave,”” Laerthus murmured under his 
breath. 


“What? What was that you said?” 


“| said that we have to get out of here. Scram. 
Leave. You know, fly the coop.” 


Marbris began to sob. “Il say it was all your fault. 
Your idea.” A new, higher pitched alarm sounded 
now. Two robots left their guard posts and made their 
way to cell block Alpha. The door of the tiny 5’ x 7’ 
room was forcefully opened and the terrified 
occupants removed, screaming. Both of the boys 
watching the ordeal winced at the sight of this: their 
friends were being taken to be tortured. And they 
probably wouldn’t return alive. 


Laerthus bit back. ‘Did you really think | wanted to 
spend my life hefe, like this, being held prisoner the 
rest of my days by these blasted mechanical 
monsters? Is that what you thought? Well if you did, 
you're a damned fool. A damned stupid fool. | keep 
telling you that there’s so much more to all this. We 
created them. We put ourselves in this mess. And we 
can’t escape now. Wrong! There’s an answer to every 
problem. It’s up to us to find it. We have to leave; the 
answer's not here.” 


A small phalanx of robots was making its way down 
from near the top of the dome. Bolts of fear went 
through both boys. They had probably extracted the 
whole plan from the residents of Alpha Three and 
were coming down to get at the roots of the problem: 
Mar and Laert. 


“They’re coming for us. | know...” Mar was inter- 
rupted by the voice of the Central Unit. 


“This is the Central Unit. All prisoners are to remain 
in their respective holding areas.” 


“Now’s the time to make our move. We leave now, 
before they get here. Bring the fork.” 


“The fork” was a small piece of metal that they had 
fashioned into the shape of a tuning fork with a 
grinding tool. They raced outward and darted into the 
botanical area as their cell door clanged shut behind 
them. After what seemed like hours, they reached the 
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eastern side of the dome. Only two doors lay between 
them and safety. 


Laerthus struck the crude tuning fork sharply 
against the side of the retainer wall; the door of the 
airlock opened. Inside were environment suits and 
laser weapons enough to deck out a veritable army. 
Two were all they needed. 


“Here, step into this. | know it’s heavy and will take 
some getting used to, but we'll live. Believe me, it’s 
the only way.” 


Another note of the tuning fork and the system ac- 
tivated. They put on their helmets just as the outer 
door slid open with a whoosh. They were outside. 
Even through the thick suits they felt the cold wind 
whipping at them. The immenseness of the dome lay 
behind them: now a thing of the past — not to be 
forgotten, but to be placed in a part of mind where it 
wouldn’t obstruct their survival in this new, alien 
world. 


The gloomy day faded to night, night faded to 
morning, and a day had passed. It was the evening fol- 
lowing the escape. The flight ports on the dome had 
closed now and the search planes had ceased to 
search — surely no one would last long without a suit 
recharge. The prisoner escapees were given up for 
lost. 


“How long do you think we can last like this?” Mar- 
bris queried. “Our supply of air is very limited, and 
I’m hungry now.” 


“| don’t really know,” Laerthus replied. ‘It’s just 
that, well, | didn’t think of ...’” He was cut off by a 
piercing scream. 


“Laaaaaaaaerthus.” Mar had slipped on a loose 
stone and tumbled to the base of the little knoll atop 
of which they had been resting. ‘‘Laerthus,” he yelled. 


Laerthus whipped his head around, and, to his 
dismay, Mar was lying at the base of the hill — his 
protective helmet a few feet away all shattered and 
broken. Mar was twisting and kicking with the throes 
of death. But the sound coming from his mouth was 
not a shriek of pain, but joyful laughter. 


“The air the air the air the air...” he was yelling. 


Laert hurried down as fast as the slope would per- 
mit him to. ‘‘What’s wrong with you, you crazy...” 
He stopped as Mar sat up and knocked his helmet off. 
“You fool, you'll... | can breathe! This atmosphere’s 
not poisonous to us — only to them. Don’t you see? 
It’s the humidity. Their circuits can’t function with 
moisture in the air — that’s why they have to have the 
dome and...” Mar was still rolling with his new- 
found pleasure. 


“Don’t you see? It’s going to be their downfall.” 


“Don’t move.” A strange voice commanded from 
behind them. Instantly visions of death and pain and 
torture filled their minds at the thought of returning. 
But as the voice instructed them to turn around 
slowly, they realized it was human. 


They faced a giant of a man. He was at least eight 
feet tall and his waist was the counterfeit of a huge 
tree trunk. His thighs and biceps were the size of the 
boys’ midsections. His cool green eyes were set in a 
fierce-looking face. And in each of his hands he held 
an anti-matter blasting pistol. With him about a step 
behind on either side were two guards. Though not so 
large, they appeared equally well-armed. 


“| am Titus of the Lehr Men — identify yourselves,” 
the larger man snapped, his booming voice echoing 
off the walls of the little valley. 


Laerthus returned quickly: ‘| am  Laerthus 
Retameph and this is Marbris Neralzet. We are free 
citizens and this is Freeland. Why do you approach us 
so?” 


The man saw through the guise. ‘This is not 
Freeland and you are not Freemen — you are from the 
Retention Dome because you are wearing environ- 
ment suits and since you are human | gather that you 
escaped from there . . . recently.” 


Mar whipped out his laser. Before he could flip it on 
a flash of energy erupted from one of the guards’ 
weapons. Mar’s weapon and his forearm were in- 
stantly vaporized, leaving a smoking stub of neatly 
cauterized flesh just above where the elbow used to 
be. 


“Take them now!” the big man roared. 


Laert awoke in a high-ceilinged room. He could 
hear water rushing somewhere nearby. The first 
thought that came to his mind was food. Then he 
remembered the evening before and Mar’s arm. Then 
everything had gone black. 


“Arise, Groundling,” a beautiful but insistent voice 
halted his train of thought. He turned. It was a grand 
lady. He sat up and looked around. Mar was nowhere 
to be seen. ~ 


The lady continued, ‘We understand all — you are 
among friends.” Laert silently breathed a sigh of 
relief, but he didn’t let down his guard. His vision was 
beginning to clear and he could feel a monstrous 
headache coming on. The room was very large, with 
trees and plants growing all around it. From a small 
waterfall issued a bubbly little brook that ran in and 
out of the gardens. In the center of the room he was 
sitting, with the lady sitting on a sort of a dais directly 
in front of him. Her platform was surrounded by 
flowers — their beauty, while exquisite, could not 
excel hers. 


“Your companion will join you shortly.” The lady 
seemed to read the very thoughts from Laert’s mind. A 
door on the far side of the room opened and the huge 
man called Titus followed Mar out into the center 
near the dais. Titus knelt and bowed to the lady. 


“Queen Venae, | have the honor of presenting to 
you the other groundling.” Mar knelt and introduced 
himself. The queen told them all to be comfortable. 
Laert looked at Mar. His arm which had so quickly 
vanished the night before was completely normal now 
and he was looking better than ever. He turned to 
Laerthus. 


“| told them everything, and in return they have 
repaired my arm. These are a fantastic people, Laert. 


They, like us, reject the robot rule. So they have come 
to live in this city that they built in the mountains. 
They are a race of men, ruled by a woman: this is their 
queen, Vanae.” 


“I’m hungry,” Laert replied. The Queen motioned 
to a man they hadn’t noticed before; he came and 
knelt beside Titus. 


“Warga, please nourish the groundlings.” And turn- 
ing to the boys she said, “We will talk later. Warga 
will lead you to the table that has been set in your 
honor. Such a daring escape deserves a just reward. 
Please go with him.” 


They followed the spry old character out of the 
room. Once outside, he climbed into a small com- 
muter craft that had been hovering near a wall. After 
a short flight, they came to rest outside another door 


‘that opened with the sound of a tone. Inside was the 


most bountiful array of food they had ever seen. They 
were seated opposite each other and Warga attended 
their needs. Halfway through the meal they were 
joined by Titus. He asked a myriad of questions about 
the Retention Dome and his interest in it seemed 
almost persistent. He seemed very sad that so many 
children were made to suffer that way. 


After a silent moment of reflection, Titus came 
back to life. “You know, something just has to be 
done about that. If we could silence the Central Unit 
here, this entire quadrant would blink out like one 
giant lightbulb.” 


“But they outnumber us tenfold . . . maybe twenty 
with the new production. We haven't a bit of a chance 
against those odds.” 


“We're their Achilles’ Heel, though,” the big man 
responded. “It’s the atmosphere.” 


“But the Dome’s surface is impermeable. We 
couldn’t break through it in a million years, even if we 
had the tools, and the flight ports are too well- 
guarded.” 


Titus smiled. ‘Easier in than out, they say, and we'll 
enter the same way you boys escaped. Every prickly 
porcupine has a soft abdomen — we'll get inside and 
reverse the air-drier pumps. Instead of pumping water- 
laden air out, they'll pump it in. It will then be a mat- 
ter of time before they freeze up and ‘die.’ The entire 
act will have to be executed before the new produc- 
tion comes in. If we stop this Central Unit, we stop the 
directional signal beacon and the incoming freighter 
cannot locate this planet, much less the Retention 
Dome. You see it’s all so very simple. We will, as | 
said, enter through the airlock, move straight to the 
pump room on the west side — we only need one. 
Laert and Mar will position themselves outside the 
door of the pump room and stand vigil. | will reverse 
the polarity on the anti-friction bearing and the pumps 
will be reversed.” He stopped as he noticed the 
desolate expression on Warga’s face. “Il haven't 
forgotten you, old man. You will fly our escape craft.” 


The old Lehrian beamed a wide smile despite his at- 
tempts to hide the anxiety within himself. He had not 
done battle since the original robot assaults on the 
planet nearly thirty years previous. 

(continued) 
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A Poem 


by Peter Swarzenski 


| saw a bunch of children 
Held at gunpoint by a cop 

For picking up some flowers 
That a passer-by had dropped. 
And | heard him joke at nature 
As if it were a bust. 


| saw a lot of rich folks 

Their kids dressed up like clowns 

! caught their troubled faces 
Painting uncertain frowns. 

And | heard them joke at destitution 
As if it were some unknown. 


I’ve been reflecting my resistance 

On the misty, cloudless skies. 

I’ve yet to reach an answer 

To explain my remote why’s. 

I’ve sensed my thoughts run through me 
As if | were a way. 

But tomorrow, 

Tomorrow will be another day. 


For Death 


by Peter Swarzenski 


Give me one saddle (for) 
That fiery black 

Wayward Stallion. 

Time has caught up with me, 

| must try to prophecy his 

Sudden appearance. 

He hasn‘t the time 

Nor forgiveness to 

Pass me over. 


Lying in the long winter grass, 

Pressed into December dew, 

Allowing restless snorts to reach 

My ready ears, | feel my 

Left hand clamp frozen over 

A foreign saddlehorn. 

How the hell can | 

Besiege this 

Universal Fear? (Death) 


A sudden gush of hot air 

Reminds me of my forever 
Diminishing cry for life. 

Just life. 

Why should | battle this fiend? 

Have we not all been unsuccessful in 
Fighting this one-sided assault? 


Again, | choose to direct my fate 
With Nature. 
Call it panic. Or call it whatever. 


Hero 
by Mark Eaves 


Strength, courage, fame 
Are these our criteria? 

For these, men are forever? 
Let us ask the past. 


Omnipotent teacher, hear me. 
Answer an ignorant creature. 
Are men made immortal 
through these virtues alone? 


Man, you take pride in Saladin. 
His rule is known far. 

Mortal life long past, 

He walks the corridor of history. 


Man! Listen to what | say. 

Is not Aristotle venerated and hailed? 
He was concerned with meanings. 

Is he a man without true virtue? Ponder. 


The Answer 
by Richard Bachmann 


To be or not to be? 

What a question! 

A question that sets no man free. 
The answer is to pay a great fee. 
A man’s quest, his search 

On the earth, on the sea, 

to find the answer, to find the key. 
Obsession! The need to know 
Brings a man’s face aglow, 
Brings a heart to pound. 

Faster, faster it pumps; 

Sooner, not later, it will blow. 
Slow down! Don’t frown. 

The answer can be found. 

Take the time, and you will find. 


Titus continued, “We must go now, the new produc- 
tion is in one centicept. We move tomorrow morning. 
Tonight, we will pull ourselves together and get a 
good night’s rest — we'll need it.” 


On that note they rose from the table. Warga 
escorted the boys to their room. 


“1 still say that there’s something unusual about 
that Titus,” Mar said. ‘It’s the way he acts around you, 
Laert. He almost seems uneasy.” 


“Let's get to sleep, my friend; we have a long day 
ahead of us.” Neither of them had ever slept in a bet- 
ter bed. 
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The small four-seater craft was filled to capacity as 
it lurched forward into the new dawn. The long trip 
was just a short hop in the frictionless craft, and soon 
the gargantuan dome loomed near on the horizon. 
Warga was asked to stay with the ship just outside the 
range of the radar beams while Titus and the boys 
began the onslaught. They scrambled toward the 
airlock on the east side. It opened with the tone of an 
electronic beeper that Titus had brought just for the 
occasion. As soon as it was evacuated the inner door 
opened and they were inside. A patrol craft whirred 
past them and stopped several feet away. A single 
metallic tentacle wormed its way out from inside the 
craft and proceeded to examine Titus. Suddenly, it 
zipped back inside and disappeared. The next sound 
they heard was far too familiar to all of them: it was 
the alarm bell. Titus ducked into the botanical area, 
motioning for them to follow. He led them through a 
maze of plants and trees. Awestruck, the boys 
wondered at the agility he used to maneuver his way 
through the defenses. The skills he showed could only 
be original to one who had spent time here and was 
familiar with the place. Titus darted behind a little 
stand of oil plants and signalled for them to do 
likewise. Laert asked the fated question. 


“How in hell do you know so much about this 
place? Where did you come from? Why are you so in- 
terested in revolt? Why . . .2” 


The man was obviously disturbed. He bowed his 
head for a long moment; then collecting himself, he 
looked up. Laert stared right into the cold green eyes. 


“Before | came to live with the Lehr Men, I, like 
you, was a fugitive. A fugitive from here. | had come 
of age and it was quickly nearing the time for my ex- 
ecution. | was born here and therefore knew not 
where | was going, but nevertheless, | narrowly 
escaped my death. | was found starving three days 
later by a Lehr hunting party. They nursed me back to 
health and here | am. But that’s not all. Call it a spark 
of destiny if you wish: | was forced to leave behind me 
a wife and a son condemned forever to a wretched ex- 
istence in this trap. That is why | am returning. That’s 
all. Their silence was broken by the sound of the 
botanical airlock evacuating. 


“Move to the pump room!” Titus roared. They 
reached the massive doors. Titus forced the small 
device to emit a sharp whistle; the doors started to 


slide open but stopped midway in their path and 
began to close. 


“They're locked from the inside!’ The giant of a 
man leapt into action. ‘Hit it,” he commanded. Laert 
obeyed and the device squealed again. The doors 
stopped once more but, before they could start to 
close, Titus jumped in between them. He pushed with 
all of his God-given strength as the doors moved in on 
him. In a second it was all over — the circuit panel 
blew and the doors relaxed their grip on him and he 
went inside. The locks on the magnet casing were no 
match for his iron grip, and, with a flick of his wrist, 
the pumps screeched to a halt. Instantly the dome ex- 
ploded with alarms. The pumps started back up and a 
smiling Titus appeared in the doorway. “Look, mom, 
no hands!” he said with a sideward leap back into the 
pump room. They both started laughing with relief. 


‘The whirring of a hover-craft cut them off. Laert 


turned just in time to see it and fall to avoid the blow 
that would have decapitated him. He was breathing a 
sigh of relief when Mar screamed. 


“Look out!” The craft had pivoted its course and 
was heading straight for the boys. The collision was 
imminent when, out of nowhere, a huge bulk leapt in- 
to the path of the oncoming machine. It was Titus. 
Next came the deafening roar of the explosion — all 
that could be seen now was a portion of the big man 
badly mangled and protruding from under one of the 
landing struts of the permanently disabled hovercraft. 
But before life left the man’s body a huge hand 
groped its way up to the neck of the pilot and crushed 
it. There the hand remained, forever silent. 


The boys could feel the humidity coming in now; it 
was all over for the robots. A jubilant shout went up 
from the cell occupants as they watched their captors 
keel over and their cell doors slide magically open. 


“Look at his hand, would you?” Mar asked, pointing 
toward the mixed hunk of man and machine. “Isn’t his 
family ring the same as the one your mother gave you 
before she died?” 


Laert walked over and compared the insignias side 
by side, sank to his knees, and collapsed. Mar didn’t 
blame him for crying. 
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The walk back to the ship was solemn. When they 
reached it, Warga had the engines running. His 
understanding look conveyed his thoughts but still he 
reassured them: ‘I understand.” 


The trip back was uneventful and when they got 
there Warga told them that they were to have au- 
dience with the Queen. She was just as beautiful as 
before, and her grandeur brought warmth to all in the 
room. 


“An expedition has been sent to claim your father’s 
body, Laerthus. He should be returning soon.” 
Learthus’ stomach turned at the grisly joke. The door 
behind the dais opened and Warga came in followed 
by a huge man in full military dress — it was Titus. 


Upon viewing the frozen expressions on the boys’ 
faces, Warga began to laugh merrily. “Now you 
understand,” he said. 
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